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Don't Be Impressed With 
“Jet-Age" Jargon 


Research & Development? Pshaw, folks . . . ‘tis nothing new at Pacific 
Library Binding. That's just a fancier way of saying, “Good old-fashioned, 
native curiosity.” 


Since 1912, extensive research (ours) and exploration (ours, too) into 
library binding problems has been a continuing part of P. L. B. operations. 
Of our “curiosity,” you've benefited from the many inventions and firsts 
that have always produced faster and lower-cost library bindings. 


Look at the “firsts” Pacific Library Binding has contributed to the library 
world: 


1918 Designed the Scoring Machine, for easier opening of re- 
bound books. 


1920 Perfected the famous OVERSEWING MACHINE, used 
by all modern library binding plants in the world. 


1925 Designed the BOOK SANDER, to give maximum inner 
margins on rebound books. 


Developers of exclusive AUTOMATIC STAMPING 
MACHINES for gold and foil stamping. 


Improved the “DEK-O-LETTER” Machine. 
Designed the BOOK SECTIONER Machine. 


Exclusive developers and users of “Economic Sto-A-Way” 
Magazine Bindings. 


Introduced to Western Libraries the beautifully illustrated 
covers on rebound Children’s Books. 


Specific and specialized binding problems are still being solved 
in this “jet-fast” age. 
*eegeee? 


When decisions are to be made, think of 


PACIFIC LIBRARY BINDING CO. 


770 E. WASHINGTON BLVD., LOS ANGELES 21, CALIFORNIA 
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ANGWIN BOOK BINDERY 
"She Libnarianuz friend 


OFFERS .. . QUALITY PLUS... 
IN SERVICE and WORKMANSHIP 


Over 20 years of service to schools and libraries in Californta 
and adjoining states has built for “ANGWIN” an enviable position as 


one of California's leading Library Services. 


Here are some of the reasons for ANGWIN’S success and the 


growth it has enjoyed: 


e Free pickup and delivery service. 


Class A bindings on library and textbooks 


A higher percent of Picture and Design Covers. 
¢ Courteous and diligent treatment of small orders. 
¢ Complete coverage regardless of size of customer. 


¢ Unconditional guarantee of all our work. 


We solicit your business and will appreciate your correspondence. 


Any inguiry will receive our prompt attention. 


ANGWIN BOOK BINDERY 


P. O. Drawer P Angwin, California 





Reader: It's your buy-time from advertisers who did huy time 





Vroman’s 
lls your book 
aceds best” 


Save time and money by ordering all 
of your books from Vroman’'s 
Enjoy the Accounting convenience of 


dealing with a single supplier 


Vroman’s is the West's largest 
bookseller, with more than 60 years’ 
experience supplying the needs 


of schools and libraries. 


Vroman’s carries at all times 
the largest stock of trade, school 
and library books in the West. 


Write, wire or telephone your 
queries and orders to Vroman’s. 


You'll be glad you did. 


EXS\ /ROMAN’S 


| A. C. VROMAN, INC. 
VROMAN'S CALIFORNIA SCHOOL BOOK DEPOSITORY 


383 S. Pasadena Avenue 560 Mission Street 
Pasadena, California San Francisco, California 
SY. 3-9191 RY. 1-746] SU. 1-8432 








' Reader: It's your buy-time from advertisers who did buy time. 











NORTHERN SECTION EVENTS 


Reported by Lestig H. JANKE, Sav Jose State College 


Mr. Eugene Mushlitz, assistant execu- chairman. The highlight of this program 
tive secretary of the California Associa- will be a presentation entitled ‘The Im- 
tion of Secondary School Administrators, pact of TV on Education.” Participating 
will be the featured speaker at the meet- in the program will be a panel of experts 
ing of the Northern Section which will who have worked with educational tele- 
be held in the new Stagg Senior High vision productions during the past year 


School Library at Stockton on March 7. The group will include Dr. Harold 
Miss Chrysta Richards, librarian, is serv- Spears, superintendent of San Francisco 
ing as local chairman Unified School District; James Day, gen 


eral managed of KQED; and Raymond 
L. Smith, KQED director of school tele 
vision service. 

During the morning session of this 
final meeting of the year time will also 
be set aside for a discussion of the 
CASSA accreditation proposals which arc 
to be introduced at the March meeting 
The installation of the new officers will 

The final meeting of the year, sched- also take place during the May 16 meet 
uled for May 16, will be hosted by the ing. An additional feature of the San 
University of San Francisco with Sister Francisco meeting will be a variety otf 
Mary Alma of the university as local exhibits related to school library materials 


COME TO SANTA BARBARA! | 
SPEND THE WEEKEND! 


All southerners are invited to come north for this is the northern part ot 
Southern Section, SLAC! 
April 4, 1959 9:30 a.m. 
University of California campus, Auditorium, New Classroom Building 
Directions: Stay on 101 North (about 8 miles from State Street) until signs say LEFT 
to University of California. Turn left, cross railroad tracks and proceed on this road to 
the ocean, ignoring all other signs. At the ocean, road bears to the right up to the 
campus gates. Follow main road through campus, curving right and left, to inter- 
section. Turn LEFT into large parking area. The Library is straight ahead on the left; | 
the New Classroom Building is on the right. 


Mr. Mushlitz will discuss the appraisal- 
accreditation program of CASSA, espe- 
cially as it concerns the school library. 
Information given by Mr. Mushlitz at 
the Stockton meeting will serve as a basis 
for discussion, and possible recommenda- 
tion, by the Association at the May meet- 


Ing 


9:30-10:15 Coffee 
10:15-11:30 Program: “Makers of Books” | 
| 
George R. Munroe Books for all 


Department of Education 
Santa Barbara County Schools 


Margot Benary-Isbert Books are imaginative 

Helen Bauer Books are informative 

Don Freeman Books are artistic | 
E. Louise Noyes Books are selected 


11:30-12:00 Tour of the campus (optional ) 
Lunch wherever you wish. (Suggestions proffered.) Happy weekend! 
Olma B. Bowman and Charlotte D. Davis 





EDUCATIONAL TELECASTS IN NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


KOED is featuring the following programs aimed especially at secondary librarians 
and teachers. Instructors are Mrs. Thelma Dahlin, Coordinator of Library Services in 
Mr. Diablo Unified District, and Mrs. Fern Davis, Director of Libraries im Pittsburg 


Unified District 


Feb. 19 The librarian and the reluctant 
teacher library user. The recent NEA 
study of school libraries showed that 
art and comercial teachers were less 
frequent participants in library use. 
An art teacher and a commercial 
teacher will demonstrate that this is 
not necessarily so. Mrs. Davis 


Mar. S.A school administrator and his 
librarian will discuss how they co- 
operate, develop, and “push” the li- 
brary program with both teachers 
and students, to the benefit of the 
total curricular program. 

Mrs. Dahlin 


Mar. 19 A high school librarian and 
two students. Student use of the 
school library for pleasure reading, 
for independent reference work, and 
classroom research as directed by 
teachers and librarian. Mrs. Davis 


Apr. 9 Panel of a librarian and two 
teachers will demonstrate the effec- 
tive use of library resources through: 


scheduled class visits to the library 
with the teacher 


special reports and debates 


research methods and the research 
paper 


the librarian’s part in teaching li- 
brary skills 


the teacher's part in teaching library 
skills. Mrs. Dahlin 


Apr. 23. The school librarian and the 
program for the gifted. A librarian, 
a teacher, and a student in the gifted 
program will discuss the library as 
the laboratory and research center 
for teachers and students in this 
special field of education. Mrs. Davis 





May 7 A highly successful librarian 


will show how she motivates the 
teachers in her school to make good 
use of the library, and how they 
have learned to “communicate, un 
derstand, and cooperate’’. 

Mrs. Dahlin 


May 21 The first nationwide study of 


the secondary school teacher and 
library services made by NEA and 
ALA. The full report and results of 
3000 questionnaires sent to teachers 
will be discussed by a panel of li- 
brarians, teachers, and association 
representatives. Mrs. Dahlin 

and Mrs. Davis 


SOUTHERN SECTION EVENTS 


March 7, 9:30 — Students and 
Books. To be presented by a stu- 
dent panel under the guidance 
of Mr. John M. Stewart of Pasa- 
dena HS. C.T.A. Headquarters, 
1125 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles, 
Room 29, downstairs. 


The freeway network in Southern 


California should make it possible 
for many librarians to reach the 
Miramar Hotel in Santa Monica 
for the Saturday, May 2 session. 
Business meeting at 9:30. Lunch- 
eon at 12:30. Outlanders, set 
your alarm, and get in on an- 
other good program. 







































An innovation in the training of school 
the De- 


San Jose 


the 


Jibrarians has been initiated by 
partment of Librarianship at 
State College through the use of 
college's closed circuit television network. 
Classes in School Library Administra- 
tion, under the supervision of Leslie H. 
Janke, have utilized the direct cables to 
two of San Jose's city schools to provide 
students with additional opportunities to 
observe actual school library situations. 
The library of Mrs 


Theodore Roosevelt Junior High and the 


Islay Stephen at 
instructional materials center directed by 
William Parker at San Jose High School 
are used as the origination points for the 
TV pickups. 

Through the use of the closed tele- 
vision circuits, students in the library ad- 
ministration class are given the chance 
to see school libraries in operation with- 
out leaving their classroom. The six hours 
of observation received via the television 
180 hours 


method ts preliminary to the 


of field work each credential candidate 
is required to perform during the final 
semester of librarianship training. 

As the students watch the TV monitors 
in the classroom, they are able to observe 
a variety of services offered to boys and 


girls by a school library. The telecasts 


LITERARY GUILD 
DOUBLEDAY 
PHAIDON PRESS 


CHESTER J. THORNI 
3340 Yorkshire Road 


Pasadena 10 Costa Mesa 





SAN JOSE STATE TRAINS LIBRARIANS VIA CLOSED TV 


By Lestie H. JANKE, Sav Jose State College 


DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, 


Institutional Department 


Southern California Representatives 


JOHN THORNE 
1238 Belfast Ave. 


Reader: It's 


are scheduled at an early morning hour to 
enable the viewers to see the libraries as 
they provide a program for the voluntary 
user who comes to the library prior to 
the beginning of classes, and also to see 
the free time activities of the librarian 
while students are in their home rooms 
After classes begin the cameras show 
individual students at work in the library 
as they come from classes on a pass, or on 
some occasions the activities of an entire 
class as supervised by the librarian or the 
classroom teacher. 

Although the television facilities at San 
Jose State have been available only since 
last fall, the Department of Librarianship 
utilized the set-up immediately after it 
went into operation. Mrs. Marjorie Lim 
School Library 


Relations presented story-telling sessions 


bocker’s classes in and 


and simulated lessons in teaching the \ 
use of the library over the closed circuit 
net. According to Miss Dora Smith, head 
of the Department, other departmental 
uses of the facilities are now in the plan- 
ning stages by the librarianship faculty. 
These TV projects are developed in co- 
operation with Dr. Richard Lewis, head 
of the Department of Audio-Visual, who ‘ 
coordinates the television project at San 


Jose State. 


INC. 


JUNIOR GUILD 
GARDEN CITY BOOKS 
HANOVER HOUSE | 


Northern California 
Representative 
ARTHUR WAGSTAFE 
Box 1158 
Walnut Creek 
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UCLA ESTABLISHES 
LIBRARY SCHOOL 


A graduate School of Librarianship 
will be opened at UCLA in the fall of 
1960, Chancellor Raymond B. Allen an- 
nounced yesterday 

“The University Regents recently ap- 
proved the creation of the new school to 
meet this area's present and anticipated 
needs for professional librarians,” Chan- 
cellor Allen said. 

“Their decision was based upon a 
thorough study of the shortage of trained 
librarians, and was made only after con- 
sultation with directors of the existing 
library schools and upon the recommen- 
dation of library educators, school and 
public library groups, and similar or- 
ganizations elsewhere in the Southwest.’ 

A one-year graduate program leading 
to a Master of Library Science degree 
will be offered, and a maximum of 50 
students will be accepted for the first 
year. 

Chancellor Allen said that the dean 
and associate dean of UCLA's School of 
Librarianship will be appointed on July 
1. Its faculty will be recruited in part 
from practicing members of the library 
profession. 

(Other library California 
are at the University of California, 
Berkeley, the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, San Jose State College and Im- 
maculate Heart College in Los Angeles. ) 

Dr. Lawrence Clark Powell, librarian 
of the UCLA Library and one of the 
school’s pioneer planners, said the new 
School of Librarianship will be tempo- 
rarily located in the campus’s main library 
building. When the projected North 
Campus Library Building is erected (in 
approximately five years) the School of 
Librarianship will be given permanent 
quarters there. 

Dr. Powell pointed out that the Re- 
gents’ action followed a continuing study 
that began in 1930 when the City of 
Los Angeles queried UCLA about taking 
over the library school of the Los Angeles 
Public Library. 

In announcing the Regents’ decision, 


schools in 





Chancellor Allen said, “UCLA has the 
essential resources for the development 
f a first-rate library school 


( It has an ex- 
tensive library system which can serve as 
a laboratory for student courses and an 
excellent library staff to bolster the in- 
structional faculty which will be created 
to staff the library school.” 

Chancellor Allen explained that the 
aim of the new school is to fill present 
unmet needs 


‘Its curriculum and enrollment policy 
will be designed to recruit students from 
new sources by drawing upon the large 
potential supply of students at UCLA, 
and not to attract prospective students 
away from existing schools.” 

Dr. Powell, a long-time critic of library 
schools which stress mechanical “‘house- 
keeping” techniques over a knowledge 
and understanding of books, said the new 
school will teach librarianship as “a hu- 
mane and rewarding profession, dedica- 
ted to the bringing together of books 
and people.” 

The basic objective of the School of 
Librarianship, Dr. Powell said, is the 
training of librarians who are: 

(1) Concerned with the contents of 
books and the needs of their patrons. 

(2) Aware of their responsibilities as 
guardians of man’s right to read all 
books. 

(3) Equipped with the professional 
skills necessary to fulfill their responsi- 
bility 


Second Annual Observance 


NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 


April 12-18 will be the date, so develop 
those plans to get your own show “on the 
road.” If you want to review what transpired 


last year, look up the article in the ALA Bul- 


letin tor June 1958 


The Spring Meeting of the State Ex- 


ecutive Board will meet on March 21 in 
of the C.T.A. Building in Los 


Angeles, at 9:30 a.m 


Room 27 








Approximately 1500 senior high schools 
and = comp arable preparatory — schools 
will have available to them during 1959- 
60, the Traveling High School Science 

Library sp sonsored by the National Science 
Foundation and administered by the 
American Ass'n for the Advancement of 
Science. The program, now in its fourth 


year, is being received by 1350 senior 
high schools representing every state and 


territory. 

How the program functions 1s explain- 
ed by Edwin Tyson, Pittsburg, California 
High School librarian, whose school was 
one of 66 in his state to receive the ship- 
ment during the current year. 

The Traveling High School Science 
Library 1S composed of 200 books, select- 
the representa- 
large number of scientific and 
other organizations, great many 
individuals who are authorities on their 
subjects. The books have been tested and 
evaluated during the four years that the 
program is in operation. Most of the 
books were chosen because of their po- 
tential appeal to’ the general reader who 
has little or no background in science and 
whose proficiency in mathematics does not 
go beyond algebra and plane geometry. 
A few books are more advanced to pro- 
vide 


ed from suggestions of 
tives of 


and of a 


incentive to the exceptional sen- 
ior high school student. 

The Library is divided into 
eight units of 25 books, placed in a small 
traveling case that is used also for dis- 
the books in the school library. 
Books are shipped by railway express and 
fees are paid by the American Ass'n for 
the Advancement of Every nine 
weeks a new shipment of the collection 
arrives until the complete set of 200 is 
available to each school on the list. There 
is no charge for use of the books, but if 
one is lost the school pays two thirds of 

list price. Tyson reports only one loss 
during the first semester. 

At Pittsburg High School the books 
are kept in the library reading room and 
are available to any student or teacher. 
Their distribution is conducted by 
School Science Club as one of its projects. 


Science 


playing 


Science. 


Traveling Science Library Offered To High Schools 


Mrs. Mary Ericsson, Pittsburg Unified Schools 


the 





the 
a subject ot 


Although publicity concerning 
Traveling Library made it 
great interest among pupils, circulation 
at Pittsburg High School was not as great 
as had been anticipated because the ex- 
cellently supplied school library already 


had at least a third of the titles. (This. 
however, would not be the situation in 
many other schools whose libraries are 


not so well equipped, Tyson believes. ) 

However, in their unified display the 
books attracted wide attention among stu 
dents who had a real interest in science. 
They were used by sophomore biology 
students and social studies classes in their 
study of anthropology and evolution. Stu- 
dents and faculty members alike checked 
them frequently, Tyson reports, and Eng- 
lish teachers commented on how well- 
written the selection is, in addition to the 
superior merit of the subject matter. 

The books were available to students 
tor a two weeks loan period and for li- 
brary study at any time. 

Special help from the T raveling Science 
Library was particularly noted at Pitts- 
burg High School by two students, Hor- 
ace Enea and Paul Kayfetz. Paul is work- 
ing on a linguistics project for a Science 
Fair entry and Horace on a sound project 
for a California competition. 

Although the contents of the Traveling 
High School Science Library have been 
planned to broaden the science back- 
ground of all high students, it 
has proved of particular value to those 
interested in professional careers in the 
sciences, Tyson found. 

An additional benefit has been ac 
quainting librarians with well-written, in- 
teresting books on sciences and mathe- 
matics suitable for general reading. 

To get the books, application is made 
to the American Ass'n for the Advance 
ment of Science, in the Spring, for deliv 
ery the following September. Four sc ee 
in close proximity are usually selected, 
rotate with unit shipments. The group tn 


school 


Contra Costa County area surrounding 
Pittsburg included Antioch, Alhambra 


and San Ramon High Schools. 


Only senior high schools, or prepara 


tory schools of comparable scholastic level 
are eligible to receive the shipments. The 
participating schools are required to have 
an enrollment of not less than 150 in the 
10th to 12th grades, inclusive. 

Preference is given to schools in non- 
metropolitan areas provided they meet 
other requirements. The school should 
have a full-time librarian, and should 
offer courses in mathematics, solid geo- 
metry, physics and chemistry. A creditable 
percentage of each graduating class 
should be regularly admitted to accredited 
colleges and universities. Additional con- 
sideration is given to schools which re- 
port that one or more science or mathe- 
matics teachers have attended, or are en- 
rolled to attend, one of the institutes for 
science and mathematics sponsored by the 
National Science Foundation. 

Closing date for next year’s applica- 
tion is May 1, 1959. Complete informa- 
tion may be obtained from Hilary J. 
Deason, director of the science library 
program, American Ass'n for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, 1515 Massachu- 
setts Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


NOW IN THE AFTERGLOW 


OAKLAND is proud of Mrs. Marguerite 
Kirschman. Bret Harte JHS librarian, who 
spoke on historical fiction, “Gold Is Where 
You Find It.” before the National Council of 
Teachers of Social Studies which met Nov 
28-29 at the Sheraton-Palace Hotel in San 
Francisco 


ROSEMEAD is proud that Librarian Cozeffe 
inderson’s report of the Riverside meeting 
made front page in the community newspaper 


TRUCKEE is proud to have a_ three-page 
article by librarian Roy D. Buker, “An Or- 
ganized Club of Student Library Assistants’ 
appear in the December 1958 issue of the 
magazine School Activities. 


KERN COUNTY UHS and JC are proud of 
E. Ben Evans, whose article in the Saturday 
Review, Nov. 1, 1958, set forth the needs of 
t well-planned modern secondary school li- 
brary in good books, good librarians and ade- 
quate space to provide the best possible 
service for all but especially for the gifted 
Ben will be teaching two classes at the first 
session of summer school in the University of 
Washington: School Library Administration, 
and School Library Supervision 


Reader: It's your buy-time from advertisers who did buy time. 


OUR 
WONDERFUL 
WORLD 


Dr. Hersert S. ZIM 
Editor-in-Chief 
NEW, UNIQUE 
CURRICULUM RESOURCE 
MATERIAL 


/ 


DY 


SPENCER PRESS, INC. 
Publishers of American Peoples 
Encyclopedia, The Children’s Hour 


Southern Califomia Northern California 


Lawrence M. Wade Robert W. Friedberg 
4022 Beechwood Place 31528 Burnham Way 
Riverside, California Hayward, California 





Junior and Senior 
High School Librarians 


You Will Want 
To Use 
This Beautiful New Filri: 


“Library Research 
In High School” . 


(A Companion Film to “Keys 
to the Library’’) 


COLOR-SOUND-16mm. 
10 MINUTES 


$125.00 


Address inquiries to: 


Kugler-Barker 


Productions 
2311 Dudley Street 
Pasadena, California 








1 Sum mary the lm plication 


By ELEANOR E. 


10¥AVIANS, 


School libraries and librarians may re- 
ceive benefits from the National Defense 
Education Act, especially through Title 
ITI, if requests are given high priority in 
the project which the school system sub- 
mits to the State Department of Public 
Instruction. Federal funds will be ex- 
pended solely for projects ap proved by 
the State educational agency for the ac- 
quisition of laboratory and other special 
equipment (including audio-visual ma- 
terials and equipment and printed matert- 
i/s, but excluding textbooks) suitable for 
use in providing education in 
aumepruage modern 


SCIENCE, 
foreign lang- 
n public elementry and secondary 
peeks (including junior colleges when 


and 


uages 


they are part of the state system of secon- 
dary “ye ation); and for minor remodel- 
ing of laboratory or space used for such 
The Commissioner will also 
allot funds directly to private nonprofit 
elementary and schools. 

You as school librarians have the op- 
portunity to build up collections of print- 
ed and audio-visual materials in the 
mathematics and modern for- 
eign languages through the provisions of 
Title III. You have the chance 
through Title to build up collections 
of materials in the guidance and counsel- 
ing programs in secondary — schools. 
Through the of Title VIII 
funds may be expended for materials for 
vocational education programs. You may 
be able to do minor remodeling in library 
quirters to accommodate additional ma- 
te,ials or equipment to be used in the 
su ject areas named. 


equi aioe nt. 


second: Ury 


areas 
of science, 


also 


provisions 


S. bool librarians should do the following 


im ragard to State plans: 


Plan with the subject area teachers 
involved, and with administrators, 
the needs of your library materials 
collections, equipment and minor 
sure that these re- 


remodeling. Be 


NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT OF 1958 


for School Li thr. ries 


AHLERS, Executive 
a Division of the 






and School Lit 


Secretar) 


Imerican Library Association 


quests are given priority, sent to the 
State Department of Public Instruc- 


tion and snvcluded in State plans 
2. In states where there is no State 
School Library Supe rvisor in the 


State Department of Education, urge 
the appointment of a librarian to 
serve on the State committee formu- 
lating the State plan. 


3. In states where there are no existing 
or adequate standards (which arc 
required in all State plans) tor ma- 


terials and equipment, offer assist 
through State 
school librarians in setting up such 


standards 


ance associations ot 


i}. Urge personnel in the State Depart- 
ment of Education to improve the 
collection of data about school Ii 
braries and disseminate this informa- 
tion, as provided in Title X, 


In addition, school librarians should de 


the followmeg: 


1. Urge students in institutions of 
higher education to take advantage 
of loans under Title Il of the Act. 
(50° of such 
for those who become _ full-time 
elementary or secondary — school 
teachers for at least five years.) In 
47 states school librarians are 
ficated as teachers. 


loans are cancelled 


certi- 


2. Initiate recommendations and make 
suggestions to individuals, groups. 
organizations, and public or private 
agencies for securing grants for proj- 
ects of research and experimentation 
in more effective use of TV, radio, 
motion pictures and related media 
for educational purposes as these 
may affect elementary and secondary 


school libraries (Title VII). 


(Printed at the suggestion of Marion Horton 


School of Library Science. U.S.C.) 








SAN JOSE STATE ANNOUNCES 
SUMMER STAFF AND COURSES 


A program of undergraduate and 
graduate librarianship courses will be 
offered during the 1959 six-week summer 
session by the Department of Librarian- 
ship it San Jose, California, State College 
from June 22 through July 31. 
to Leslie H. Janke, director of 
partment’s summer program. 


according 
the De- 


Three visiting instructors will supple- 
ment the regular faculty during the sum- 
mer. Joining the summer staff is Ray- 
mond G. Erbes, National Chairman of 
the American Library Association Com- 
mittee on School Library Quarters and 
well known for his numerous publications 
on school library planning. Erbes is pre- 


sently librarian at Reavis High School 
in Oaklawn, Illinois, and is on the ex- 


tended day librarianship teaching staff 
at Chicago Teachers College. During the 
past three summers he has taught library 
science courses at New York State Teach- 
ers College and Florida State University. 
Mr. Erbes will direct the School Library 
Administration course and the Curricu- 
lum Building Materials class. 

Miss Jean Nelson, librarian at Hins- 
dale, Hlinois, Township High School, is 
also joining the summer staff and will be 
teaching the Basic Reference Materials 
and the Book Selection For Schools 
courses. Miss Nelson was on the librari- 
anship staff at Illinois State Normal Uni- 


versity during the past two summers. 
Previous to that she has taught at Chi- 
cago Teachers College, Southern Illinois 
University, University of Florida, Uni- 
versity of Virginia, and State University 
of Towa. 

The third member of the visiting staff, 
Mrs. Charlotte Davis, Coordinator of Li- 
brary Services for Santa Barbara County, 
will teach Technical 
Book Selection. 

The summer program includes the fol 
lowing: Curriculum Building Materials, 
3 units; American Magazines, 2 units; 


Processes and Basic 


Basic Reference Materials and Services, 
3 units; Technical Processes, 3 units; 
Basic Book Selection, 2 units; Adminis- 
eo of the School Library, 3 units; 


Library and School Rel tionships, 3 units; 
Special Materials, 2 units; and Book Se- 
lection For School Libraries, 3 units. 

Graduate degree course offerings are: 


Advanced Cataloging, 2 units; School Li- 
brary in a Life, 2 units; and 


Secondary School Librarianship, 2 units. 

The librari: inship curriculum at San 
Jose includes a complete credential pro- 
gram as well as master degree programs 
in three areas: School Librarianship, Cur- 


riculum Materials, and Public Library 
Service. 
Students interested in additional in- 


formation on the librarianship program 
at San Jose State should direct inquiries 
to: Miss Dora Smith, Head Department 
of Librarianship, San Jose State College. 


PASSING OF ELSA NEWMAN RUCKER 

Friends of Elsa Newman Rucker will 
be shocked to learn of her death in Sun- 
rise, Alaska on November 6, 1958. Elsa 
joined the staff of San Jose State College 
in 1933, immediately after her graduation 
from the San Jose State library school. In 
1939 she became librarian of the Everett 
Junior High School in San Francisco, ob- 
taining a leave of absence in 1944 to 
serve as librarian at the Navy Convale- 
scent Hospital in Sun Valley, Idaho. Here 
she met her future husband and _ since 
their marriage they have lived in Alaska. 


Her husband in Sunrise, Alaska, and 
two daughters living with an aunt in 
Marysville, survive. 

il 








March of Censorship IV Quarter 1958 
BOOK SELECTION POLICIES COMMITTEE REPORTING 


LeRoy C. MERRITT, Chairman 


1. The 1957 legislature added a new 
paragraph to the Education Code which 
reads in part as follows: ‘No publication 
of a sectarian, partisan, or denominational 
character shall be made a part of 
any school library “The punish- 
ment is severe, for any school district 
found to be in violation would forfeit 
‘all right to any state or county apportion- 
ment of school moneys.’ 

The new section came into question in 
Los Angeles County in October when the 
county auditor refused to honor invoices 
including books which had the word God 
x religion in the title. The books have 
not been withdrawn from the school li- 
braries in question, but it has been neces- 
sary for the librarian to provide an afh- 
davit stating that the book is not sectarian 
or that it is needed for a certain unit in 
a certain course. Some librarians have 
taken to providing such an affidavit at 
the time the order is placed. There was 
much discussion of the matter at River- 
side and it has been decided to seek re- 
peal of the section 8273 of the Education 
Code which is causing all of the difficulty. 

A November 7th bulletin from the 
othce of the County Superintendent of 
Schools to all school district administra- 
tors presents a certification form to be 
submitted with each invoice ‘listing the 
titles of all books where the title might 
seem to have religious connotation or 
which has possible religious content and 
should only be signed by someone im an 
administrative position such as: District 
Superintendent or Assistant Superinten- 
dent of Schools. (Italics NOT ours). 

2. At the Riverside meeting the 
Board of Directors approved the state- 
ment of policy entitled “Intellectual Free- 
dom in Libraries,” which was published 
in the May issue of the Bulletin, with 
the addition of four words to Area of 
Concern number three which now reads 
as follows: “The Associations are con- 
cerned with proposed or actual restric- 
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tions imposed by individuals, voluntary 
committees, or administrative authority 
on library materials, or the — selection 
judgments, order procedures, or adminis- 
trative practices of librarians.” 

A meeting of a greatly augmented 
Book Selection Policies Committee was 
attended by more than one hundred mem- 
bers of the Association who devoted most 
of their time to a discussion of the reli- 
gious books controversy noted above and 
who indicated their wish to have the 
offending statute removed. 


Oakland Public School Notes 


Mrs. Gertrude Memmler Nunes has retired 
after ten years as librarian of the VYeachers 
Professional Library. She formerly worked 
in the libraries at San Jose and S. F. State 
Colleges, and was, for many years, the Berke 
ley H. S. Librarian. 


Miss Barbara Baker. (UC '43) from the Sutro 
Library in S.F., has taken Mrs. Nunes place in 
the Professional Library. 


Mr. Irwin Mayers (UC °57), has been ap 


pointed Head Librarian of Oakland  J.€ 
Liberal Arts Division. The staff now has 
three certificated librarians, including Mrs 


Helen Truber and Miss Therese Woodward 


Miss Jessie Boyd. Director of Libraries tor 
Oakland Schools, has just completed her 25th 
year of teaching in the School of Librarianship 
(UC Berkeley). Now she will devote full 
time to the rapidly expanding library progran 
in the Oakland Schools. Her supervisory 
duties extend from kindergarten through jun 
ior college 


BOOK BURNING .. of a sort! 


Probably the first library in San Francisco 
was that of the Grand Lodge of Free and Ac 
cepted Masons (1850). then the Mercantile in 
1853. and the Mechanics in 1885. In 1906 the 
latter two joined, and three months later thei: 
200.000 books went up in the fire that follow 
ed the earthquake 

The first free public library was the Sutro 
1878: in 1906 it also became bookless and 
homeless. a clean sweep. As a bookstrap bibli 
ophile. Sutro had built up the world’s largest 
private collection 

Source: 


San Francisco Chronicle 7-13-58 


Calling All Librarians ! 


IRENE LIEBENBERG 
President SLANC — 


If you are interested in encouraging 
librari: anship as a career, in allowing your 
library assistant to exchange ideas and ex- 
periences with other assistants, and in 
providing your assistants with recognition 
and chances for participation similar to 
that of students in other major school 
activities, then you will be interested 
knowing about the Student Library Asso- 
ciation of Northern California. 

SLANC membership is open to library 
assistants in elementary, junior high, and 
senior high. A group school library 
assistants on one of these levels may ob- 
tain a SLANCcharter, and renew it each 
succeeding year. Membership not only in 
SLANC, but also, in one of the SLANC 
districts. 

SLANC is divided into twelve districts, 
each of which covers several counties. 
The districts extend from Tulare County 
north to the California-Oregon border. 
Each organized district meets twice a year 
and tries to give the students a chance 
for more active participation in SLANC. 
Elementary members are allowed to vote 
only on the district level. 

The highlight of the year is the annual 
meeting. In the four years that SLANC 
has been in existence, the meeting places 
have been the University of California at 
Berkeley, San Jose State College, Stanford 
University, and the University of Santa 
Clara. This year (1958-59) the annual 
meeting will be held at the College of the 
Pacific. The main event during the meet- 
ing is a talk by a well-known author. 
Some of the authors who have been guest 
speakers for SLANC have been Father 
Bernard Hubbard, Marian Garthwaite, 
Howard Pease, and Jessie Boyd. 

As SLANC is to build interest in 
librarianship as a career, a librarian, 
either school or public, is also invited 
to address the group. Since the policy of 
SLANC is to hold the meetings on a 
college or university campus, the pro- 
gram usually includes a tour of the 
campus. Also included are the business 
sessions and the election of officers. 


"58-59 


Reader: It's your buy-time from advertisers 


Although SLANC is a student organt- 
zation, and all of the business is tran- 
sacted by the students, it does receive 
help, both in a financial way and in an 
advisory capacity, from the adult organi- 
zation, SLAC. The students are grateful 
for the help which has been given them. 

SLANC has worked to make a name 
for itself by adopting a design and colors 
for a pin, which have also been carried 
out on SLANC letterhead © stationery, 
which the officers are currently using. The 
pin may be purchased by any deserving 
member with the approv: al of his sponsor. 

SLANC has grown in size since its 
first meeting. At both the San Jose and 
the Stanford meetings, over 900 assistants 
attended. Attendance at the meetings is 
being limited to those who have paid 
their membership dues. The SLANC ex- 
ecutive board is seeking further means for 
limiting the attendance, and is thereby 


emphasizing the importance of support- 
ing the district organization. 

SLANC will continue to grow as long 
as students are genuinely interested in 
library service and in the development 
of district organizations. 





BUYING BOUND-TO-STAY- 
BOUND PREBOUND BOOKS is like 
buying an insurance policy to protect 
your budget — just because you get 
so much more for your money. 


More and more school su- 
perintendents, purchasing agents and 
librarians are discovering this truth 
daily which accounts for the ever- 
increasing demand for BOUND-TO- 
STAY-BOUND PREBOUND BOOKS. 


Available in over 16000 
popular juveniles titles — most for 
immediate delivery. Send for catalog 


and special lists today. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
‘BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND” PREBOUND BOOKS 
JACKSONVILLE, UINOIS 
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A MASTER TEACHER CORRELATES LIBRARY 
INSTRUCTION AND ENGLISH 


Miss Dorothy C. Wright, of 
\\ X tlson 


Jose, gave a most inspiring talk concern- 


W ood - 


Junior High School in San 


oO 


ing her unit of instruction on "Books and 


Libraries’ to the Junior High School 
croup of the School Library Association. 
Northern Section at their January 17th 


meeting in Fresno 

The unit which extends from six to 
eight weeks ties in with three chapters, 
d Find, Enjoying Books, and 
, of the 9th grade English 
DOK, |unt r En lish Three by Stoddard. 
Me Phe which Miss 
Wright uses 
Planning the unit is a cooperative en- 
eavor between teacher; 
preliminary survey of the interest of the 
library information 
is explored. The students whose [.Q.’s 
usually range from 96 to 130, then set 
an agenda which includes what they 
feel they need to know, and make con- 
duct rules for the library and the class- 
room. Since, as Miss Wright stated, she 
annot be in two places at once, each 
group needs to be self sufficient. Miss 
Wright visits the group working in the 
library only once during a given period. 
The groups, which consist of six to eight 
young people, each have a leader with 
whom they confer on any minor prob- 
lems. These groups are arranged on Mon- 
lay and plans for the week are made; 


students and 


class in reading and 





the decision as to which group is to visit 
: library each day is made, in order that 
no time be lost 
Before starting on the project, each 
student is provided with an outline, a 
study plan, given text assignments and ; 
heck ees These the students keep in 
a folder and add to them their special 
assignments as accomplished. One of 
these assignments is memory work in 
poetry. Two poems are memorized, one 
of the instructors’ and the other of the 
choosing These 
shared with the class, not as individual 
groups, which Miss 
Wright believes gives support to each in- 


students poems are 


recitations, but in 


dividual speaker. Another special assign 
ment is in book reporting, where an out 
line is given ahead for the student to 
follow, but also where emphasis is placed 
on originality. 

Two of the most interesting features ot 
the unit are the “catch up days,” when 
all the students are allowed to go to the 
library, and the “check up days’ in the 
classroom, when the work accomplished 
to date is evaluated. 

The first subject taken up is the study 
of the dictionary. In taking up this part 
of the unit, Miss W right emphasises that 
they proceed from the known to the un 
known. The dictionary is not only studied 
for the amazing number of things which 
one may find, but 
and phrases 

This study is followed by the examina- 
tion of the encyclopedia and its many 
uses and of single reference books, the 
card catalog, the Dewey Decimal System 
the non-fiction collection with especial 
attention to biography and finally with 
a written composition portraying some 


also for expressions 


person of note. 

Miss Wright then takes up the use ot 
the Reader's Guide, with a study of peri 
odicals and bound volumes, the vertical 
file and the poetry mentioned above. In 
addition to the memory work, a stud) 
of rhyming schemes is taken up and the 
students try their hands at composing 
original poems. 

The last step in the unit 1s that of 
evaluation. This includes tests on library 
procedures, as included in the outline 
oral discussions embodying the stu- 
dents’ own criticisms and compiling 
a list of library books by author, by types 
and by countries. The 
students also make sets of catalog cards, 
including author, title and subject cards 

In discussing book reports, Miss 
Wright explained that she did not permit 
the students to postpone their reading 
until the last minute, but encouraged 
them to read throughout the entire 
In the books they read, they arc 


as sea stories 


course. 





asked to find examples of good descrip- 
tions, of unusual phrasing and to tell in 
their reports why they choose each partic- 
ular book 

While carrying on each aspect of the 
unit, these students also take part in the 
American Contest, the Edwin 
Markham Poetry Contest, make an exten- 
sive study of the biographies in the li- 
brary and report on as many books as 
possible 


Legion 


The enthusiasm of her students for 
this type of work was demonstrated by 
Miss Dorothy Wright when she told how 
they begged to be allowed to continue 
after the unit was scheduled to close. She 
told how they haunted the library from 
the moment it opened until the librarian, 
Miss Edith Titcomb, closed it at night. 
They gave up their lunch hours and in- 
sisted there was so much more they need- 
ed to do. 


Miss Wright brought several folders 
which belonged to her students to show 
to the group. The work in them proved 
the interest the class feels in their work. 
A special request had been made to Miss 
Wright that she watch to see that no one 
of us appropriated their notebooks, nor 
to lose them, because they felt the intor- 
mation would be useful to them through- 
out high school and college 


Miss Dorothy Wright reminded us in 
closing that such a unit could not be 
carried on without a helpful librarian, 
and what a challenge this presents to 
all librarians to seek an opportunity to 
work with such an enthusiastic English 
teacher 


OCCUPATIONS FILING PLAN 


Librarians and counselors everywhere will 
welcome news of the 1958 revision of Occ 
pations Filing Plan and Bibliography, } 
Wilma Bennett, Covina High School librarian 
She has enlarged the system to include 270 
helds of work, SOL cross references, and 58 
all in alphabetical 
order as in Dictionary of Occupational Titl 
The Sterling Powers Publishing Company, of 
823 Gage Avenue, Huntington Park, has also 
printed a leaflet for use with the Plu 


J 
= 


supplementary headings 


listing 


job headings in relation to school subjects 








The 


H. R. HUNTTING CO., Inc. 


offers 


PROMPT AND EFFICIENT 
SERVICE 
and 
GENEROUS DISCOUNTS 
on 
BOOKS OF ALL 
PUBLISHERS 


IN ALL BINDINGS 


CATALOGS ON REQUEST 


29 WORTHINGTON STREET 
SPRINGFIELD 3, MASS. 
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Life in a Show-window 


BOOKS, CHILDREN, AND COLLEGE STUDENTS — A 
DESCRIPTION OF THE UES LIBRARY AT UCLA 


DONNARAE MACCANN 


“Well, what are you doing that is new and different ?"’ This is the typical question 
by visiting educators and librarians at the University Elementary School Library, at 
the University of California at Los Angeles, but there is seldom time to relate even 
a fraction of the characteristic features of the library or discuss its major goals. What 
follows is a slightly less brief attempt. 

A major emphasis at the University Elementary School is placed upon social studies, 
some units of study during the past few years including the United Nations, the 
modern newspaper, aeronautics, tribes in Uganda and Ghana, Hopi and Navaho 
Indians, boats and harbor life, the freight train, and several different phases of Ameri- 
can history. The problem of the library in this regard is summarized in these terms by 
Winifred Walker, a former UES librarian: “Our service to the staff means living 
so close to the intellectual life of the school that we find books to meet the needs 
which are just being felt.” 

Another area of service is with university students, whose major task before student 
teaching is to build an “anticipatory sequence in the social studies.’ This means 
selecting a particular grade and area of experience, anticipating the needs of the 
children in this area, and preparing the materials to meet them — stories, poems, 
maps, directions for construction, and all kinds of specific information. The areas of 
experience they choose are often the same as those studied in the classrooms at UES, 
and the same books are needed by both groups. Also using the library are students 
taking the course in children’s literature, those studying art education, music education, 
physical education, and early childhood education, and those working with children 
in the Clinical School under the Department of Psychology. 

An effort is made at the UES Library to gather any new impressions or information 
that will prove valuable to teachers and librarians, and one of the library's explicit 
goals is to “serve the State, as well as UES and the University, as a demonstartion 
school library.” During summer sessions the demonstration activities are accelerated 
due to the extra large number of education students. As Winifred Walker has 
written, “when a class comes to the library, twenty-five children may be followed by 
as many as forty adults. They listen to the story, and then the children weave uncon- 
cernedly among them to look for books to read at home and at school.” 

In 1955 there was an experiment with dramatic play in the library wherein the 
children in the two fourth grade classes chose to play either the role of author, illus- 
trator or publisher. Those who considered themselves authors wrote down ideas for 
stories, while the illustrators drew samples of their work and publishers made editorial 
comments and drew up contracts. The manuscripts were later made into modest books 
with bright covers, and quite unexpectedly this led to concern with the arrangement 
of the library; the authors wished to appear in the card catalogue—THREE TIMES 
for each book !* 


There have been occasional workshops involving the UES librarian, and frequent 
lectures on children’s books have been given to education classes. A workshop for 
administrators and supervisors was conducted in the summer of 1955 by Helen 
Heffernan, Chief of the Bureau of Elementary Education of the California Depart- 
ment of Education. It had to do with children’s books which give a feeling for lite 
in other lands, with criteria for choosing those books worthy of reading aloud 

Scores of visitors tour the library every year from such distant places as Japan and 
Afghanistan, and there have been several children’s authors who have visited and 
entertained the children — namely, Clara Ingram Judson, Richard Chase, Leo Politi, 
who painted for the children while they watched, and the late Gudrun Thorne- 
Thomsen, who told stories to the children and also instructed members of the library 
staff in the art of storytelling. Frances Clarke Sayers has been a frequent visitor. 

Of the six or seven university students who assist the librarian every semester, a 
considerable number decide upon children’s librarianship as a career, and several have 
won scholarships to such schools as the Carnegie Library School and the School of 
Librarianship at the University of California. These students are given many oppor- 
tunities to work with the children at UES and to practice storytelling, and they have 
often displayed astonishing talent. 

By far the largest part of the program for children is traditional in nature 
storytelling, poetry reading, reading guidance and book talks, activities that are 
universally associated with the art of the children’s librarian. There are different 
approaches in the presentation of literature; for example in mythology, myth-telling 
sessions by the children themselves or a saga told in a series of episodes over a period 
of time. To illustrate further, balladry was presented to a sixth grade class at UES 
by a UCLA professor specializing in this field and a talented ballad singer who was 
invited to perform for the children. But although these activities provide variation 
in the program, they are not considered more effective than skillful storytelling or 
exciting talks about books. The important thing is that programs are based entirely 
upon the literature itself, as this tends to develop the most deeply-rooted enjoyment 
of reading. 

Two or three lessons are given each year in the use of reference tools and on the 
arrangement of materials in the library, but they are related to the current social 
studies interests of the children whenever possible. Since it is primarily a “‘sense ot 
wonder” that draws children to books, and a friendly staff that makes them feel at 
home in a library environment, an endeavor is made to relate skills lessons to the 
studies of the classroom and not let them encroach too often upon a child's library 
Cc xperience. 

In conclusion, the library's program is traditionally literary and its primary goal 
is best expressed by Anne T. Eaton in her book Reading With Children: to 
awaken through books the imaginative and the unimaginative child alike to the 
larger world than the one he instinctively knows, to give to the one the wonder of 
reality, to the other the wonder of romance.” 


*For a full account, see “Dramatic Role Playing and Book Making in the Library,”’ Elementary 
English, January, 1956 


Readers who missed the November issue will find there Mrs. McCann's first article, with emphasis 
on service to children in the school 
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OPINIONS 
Librarians 


ON PAPERBACKS 

responses to the November ques- 
tion on the use of PB’s in suggests 
hat the light-chassied edition is gaining in 
sopularity despite its inability to stay in the 
race with its Cadillac hard-top brother. Upkeep 


schools, 


t the midget is higher, but the mileage may 
vell justify fleet purchases of certain models 
Choices in the diminutives are steadily increas- 
ng. in 1957, we read in a newspaper “‘filler’’, 
1500 PB titles were published, while the hard- 


ver titles numbered 13.142 Here are the 


pmont tal 


[aay MacOuat. Fleming JHS. Lomita 
We do not use PB’s in the library, but 
ichers spend their money for them for room 





ections. TAB is an excellent source of PB’s 
JH-SH readers. Because of TAB, a number 
ir students are reading—-things they might 
therwise read 

4 i P Mi H 
By f the greatest number of our PB’s are 
1 s, Ss stories, and appropriate non 
yn. ordered in class sets and used as sup- 
ylement materials in English. The library 
irchases PB’'s of expensive reference books 
that are used only occasionally, such as Smith's 
Histor f Mathematics (2 V) or Exuclid's 
Elements (3 V). We also buy extra copies of 


»0oks that are popular for the moment. PB's 
b ( ocal newsstands are not pur- 
B; Richard C. Brown, Chaminade HS, L.A 


a wide range of subject areas 
present 
Until 


PB’s covering 


meeting our need for a more com- 


it is possible to bring the 


yietEe STOCK 


brary up to date in both quantity and titles, 
¢ PB's are helping to promote student in- 
terest wide reading. When this library 





PB's will continue to 
le student reading and further the 
PB libraries 


is filled the 








erTOW of personal 


IHS Gl ndal 
then 


considered 


Helen Nadherny. Wilson 
} bought though 


a completely 


never 


even 


1 KNOW they are now 


desirable and legitimate book format. I guess 
I'm afraid they won't stand up well with stu- 
dents this age. so I try to buy for 
quaities 


wearing 


Mary E. Pew. this year retired from Redland 
SHS 

Three years ago we started an experiment 
with PB’s. and it proved so successful we 


allowed a certain amount each year. The order 
card served as a_ shelf-list. We used blue 
charge cards, buff in regular books. Sometimes 
a cloth hinge was added. Fines were one half 
regular. At end-of-year inventory we re-ordered 
worn-out or missing titles. English teachers 
requested discards 
No attempt was made to keep books in or 
der. Students were enthusiastic. and asked for 
new ones. We purchased only those on ap- 
proved lists. Usually we had the same thing in 
hard covers. Always in demand were War « 
Peace, The Day Lincoln Was Shot, Kon Tiki 
& A Night to Remember. Sports stories and 
junior novels were popular 
Reasons for success: 
Stimulated recreational reading 
Stretched the budget, by providing dupli 
cates of teen-age stories, classics and timely 
books 
3. Started students thinking about a 
brary: PB's are within their budget 
1. Enticed reluctant reader who felt he 
getting a short book 
5. Not so heavy to carry 


home |i 


Was 


Cosette Anderson, Rosemead Hi 
We have no PB’s because 
1. Unless reentorced, they won't hold up long. 


and we have not enough help to repair 
them 

2. Print is rather fine 

3. Being small. they are easy to lose 

1. Without a special rack, they present a 


shelving problen 


THELMA V. Taytor, L.A. Harbor [C 
Several years ago we were pressured by our 


faculty into ordering some needed titles in 
paperbacks when cloth bindings were not 
available. The cataloging department objected 
to the cost of processing them. Now, a short 


time since we have received the first shipment 
our clerk and borrowers are complaining 
of the poor wearing What is the 
inswer ? 


our 
qualities 


The Retiring Type? 

If you are planning on entering green 
ey pastures next year, won't you drop a 
postcard to the editor at 121 E, Altadena 
Drive, Altadena, so name can be 
listed in the May issue among those who 
will retire. Deadline for inclusion: first 
week in April 


your 























































DUST OFF THOSE 
DUST JACKETS ! 


How can you get the most mileage out 
§ book jackets? On bulletin boards ? 
In scrapbooks? Under plastic covers on 
the books themselves 7 

Relate your experiences or perferences 
for the March 
April 1. 


in a hundred words or so, 
Bulletin. Deadline to editor 


IT'S FOR FREE 


If you are slightly A:ghbrowzstic, 
will enjoy reading PLEASURES OF 
PUBLISHING monthly by the 
Columbia University house 

Address: 2960 Broadway, N.Y 
27. This diminutive sheet, interestingly 
done by John Kotselas, dresses up plugs 
for his press by charming, meaty com- 
mentary, quotes from other publishers, 


you 


issued 
Press as a 
organ 


generously enough, and sometimes John 
takes off into the wild blue yonder with 
his thinking. After reading the follow- 
ing from last January's issue, you may 
want to ask also for some back copies, 


too. 


The issue of London Economist tor 
9/21/57 discusses the Ford Foundation’s grant 
to American university presses for the publica 


tion of scholarly works 


As an institution, the university press in 
America grew up with the university But 
for many years the status of these publishing 
groups was uncertain. Poised on the borderline 
between the academic and 
they were often expected to succeed in 


spheres 


both 


to operate on a shoestring. to publish all 
sorts of specialized and esoteric books, and at 
time to support themselves . . . in 
competition with the big commercial publish- 
ers 


business 


the same 


A university press must often pub- 
lish works containing a costly variety of type 
faces, as well as a liberal sprinkling of charts, 


tables and footnotes: at the same time it is 
denied the economies of large scale produc- 
tion. Its sales usually consist of filling small 


orders for a large number of individual titles 


a heavy burden of paper work and the 
maintenance of expensive stocks 

They welcome the massive grant 

of Ford money, though it is primarily de- 

signed to benefit individual scholars rather 

than the presses The foundations which 

have done so much to extend knowledge 


through research are now alert as well to the 
importance of spreading it through publica 
tron 


MISPRINTS & REPRINTS 


A student of Shakespeare's Julius Cae- 
sar wrote on the flyleaf of his copy 

“In case of flood, stand on this; it’s 
the driest thing I ever saw 
(You can guess where this was found ) 

“When I was a boy, I loved Robin 
Hood. Now that | man, I 
womanhood.” 


am a love 


* 


m-m-m I thought I'd bust my 

“The result of carrying pencils in 
books ts you break the stitious.”’ 

k of * 

Found on the flyleat of PEASE: Long 
Wharf, (though probably not inspired 
by Pease): 

“Fools rush in where angels fear to 
tread. The way I look at it, it isn't being 
an angel that makes you fear to tread; 
it's fearing to tread that makes you an 
angel. And once you're an angel, I think 
you're pretty much in a position where 
you can tread as you want.” 





To form these lines a thot 


thaut 


Was 


To fill more space some ads were 
baut 

Buy from our ads so it’s not for 
naut. 





Down by the Riverside 


MISSION ACCOMPLISHED 


Even those who have been about a bit 
will speak with nostalgia of their week- 
end at the Riverside Mission Inn for the 
Eighteenth Annual State Meeting on No- 
vember 7-8-9, 1958. 

There was the courteous service, the 
cordial atmosphere, the attractive decor, 
the good food, the comfortable bed, and 
the tin-tinabulation of the bells! Bells 
and a mission that go together, “like a 
horse and carriage” 

Many librarians joined the free tours 
to hear the sprightly guide relate the 
story of the Inn, and with diverting com- 
mentary amuse her listeners. Some roam- 
ed the curving stairways, paused here 
and there to study figures and ceramics 
placed in well-planned spots to catch the 
wanderer’s eye. Others tarried to watch 
the chapel doors swing open, and the 
little court fill with fashionaby dressed 
well-wishers honoring the young couple 
just united in matrimony. 


As the dinner hour drew near, guests 
whose rooms faced the main court could 
be seen gazing down past the gay cano- 
pies to the colorful crowd below, photo- 
graphing in memory the old-world scene, 
and the sweet music. 

For those who scaled the parapets 
there was no wild blue yonder, for the 
Southern California smog had dropped a 
veil of gray not far away. 

On ground level there was the tropical- 
set pool, its waters mostly unruffled by 
swimmers, while those who chatted on 
the benches hard by were too well-bred 
to toss in pebbles ! 

In 1874 a Captain Miller had taken 
title to this block in the heart of River- 
side, in lieu of $375 back salary from the 
Land Company, and here built the origi- 
nal adobe home for his family. His bare- 
foot son Frank made the bricks, under 
the instruction of an Indian, while father 
Miller laid the walls. The house, when 
finished in 1876, was the largest in River- 
side. The next year, when a fire destroyed 
the little hotel nearby, the Millers began 
taking in boarders, and called their place 


Glenwood Tavern, later Glenwood Hotel 
as the hostelry expanded. In 1881 Frank 
took over his father’s interest, and came 
to be looked upon as a leader in the re- 
vival of mission architecture in Southern 
California. In 1902 the frame buildings 
began to give way to brick and concrete, 
and Mr. Miller started the acquisition of 
what developed into a vast collection of 
relics and paintings from the days of the 
Spanish and Mexican occupations, and 
soon built a gallery to house his hobby. 

About three years ago the hotel was 
bought out by the present management, 
who while holding on to many art pieces, 
have sold others, and have redecorated 
and altered the hotel. One of the first 
projects was to install up-to-date kitchens, 
at an expense of many thousands of dol- 
lars. Modern comfort, lighting and de- 
sign have taken their place along with 
the lingering reminders of by-gone days. 

When the Mayor of Riverside appear- 
ed as a guest at dinner, there was oppor- 
tunity for him to hear the words of ap- 
preciation voiced by the librarians for 
the courtesy parking arrangements at the 
municipal lot. 

For those on whom the mantle of As- 
sociation responsibility rested lightly, this 
was a week-end of relaxation and reward, 
while officers and committeemen pursued 
their ardent ways on business bent, and 
on occasion graced the dais. 

Three speakers of note rang varied 
bells whose reverberations will be re- 
sound-ed as the year wears away, and as 
the lucky ones who made Riverside have 
opportunity to meet the stay-at-homes, 
and to confabulate about their sojourn. 

To the following members of the Con- 
vention Arrangements Committee goes a 
round of applause for their pre-conven- 
tion labors on behalf of 262  regis- 
tered delegates: 

Mildred Brown. 
Pamela Bletch 
Marie Green 
Helen Herney 
Edna Hyland 
Eleanor Pfau 
Elizabeth Reining 


Chatrman 





GEORGIANA HARDY ENTHRALLS CALIFORNIA LIBRARIANS 


The charming queen of the Cavalcade 
of Books thrilled her audience at the 
Riverside Sunday breakfast session by 
opening the doors to reveal some behind- 
the-scenes operations that preface her 
well-known broadcast, and by sharing her 
infectious enthusiasm for books. 

Time consuming make-up ts required 
because of the bright lights that must be 
used to pick up book titles and pages of 
print. Unlike many programs that use 
tele-prompters, this one is original and 
unrehearsed; the eee ad lib. An 
hour is consumed in rehearsing a half- 
hour program that indie runs only 28 
minutes. A script is made up in advance 
with the names of books, authors and re- 
viewers, and the estimated timing. A 
complex of planning must take into ac- 
count the limitations of camera lenses 
which need time in shifting from page 
size to poster to persons. Everyone must 
work with an eye to the 
time-signaler. Many guests 


who 


write 


well, she explained, have difficulty con- 
and use pre- 


densing the spoken word, 





clock and the 


cious minutes getting to the point. Not 
so with old-timers like Richard Armour, 
who, because he writes so many books, 
is the most frequent guest; he is well- 
trained to use exactly the allotted time. 

Everything reviewed is current, so in 
order to keep from being influenced by 
someone else's opinion of a book, she 
refrains from reading the reviews by 
others until she has done the book her- 
self. 

True to her own habits of 
reading, she urges everyone to read more, 
believing that ability to read will 
atrophy with disuse. Many parents tind 
this true when they have time to read 
again after their children are grown; 
words just don’t register. 

One should read something with 
weight to it, she asserts, then take time 
to set down some ideas that have been 


voracious 


one’s 


absorbed. Afterward one can read the 
light and entertaining. 
Furthermore, she adds, we should try 


to remember the source of the ideas we 
read. Too many people form opinions 
on import: int matters by accepting the 
hearsay of uninformed persons. It is not 
enough to read the articles we agree with; 
we should read what we disagree with 
as well, then form our opinions and voice 
them with confidence. 

With a bit of nostalgia she asks, “How 
can we recapture the thrill we felt in 
the days of long winter nights w we 


curled up in a big chair under good 
light while pa snow blanketed is earth 


outside, and there was no radio or TV 
to disturb us?” 

Librarians are urged to guide 
people in forming right opinions, and 
to help them make everything about life 
exciting! Those who handle books have 
a tremendous responsibility to see that 
books are 


young 


read and weighed and 


come 

into the stream of public thinking 
Resounding applause followed Mrs. Hardy's 
vivacious discourse, then the final session ot 


the convention turned to last-minute business 
while the president of the Los Angeles City 
Board of Education, and the star of the West's 
tavorite book program left for her afternoon 


engagement with the air waves 








DR. MAYER DEVELOPES THEME 


QUEST FOR THE GOOD LIFE 


In introducing the speaker at the Sat 


rday night banquet, Helen Herney ot 
L.A. City College gave an impressive 
| e for the “Educator of the Year” 
whose book, Ow Troubled World, 1s 
scheduled for current release 


c 
Dr. Frederick 


Mayer, of the Depart 
Philosophy and 


Humanities of 
the University of Redlands, elaborated on 
search for the good life, 
woting with un from the 
ntellectual “heavyweights” of all 


He said we measure 


nan s continuing 





ing memory 
time. 
society by books 
published. People have died 
that others might read. Monks of the 
middle ages protected books as their very 
own lives books is one of the 
traits of man, and books 
primary function in the good life. 

Pasternak shook an 
plea that 


s to find 


written and 


love of 
listinguishing 
have a 
with his 
adventure of man 
meaning for himself. 

Dr. Mayer reads and Plato, 
whose ideas he still finds contemporary, 


empire 
the ultimate 


re-reads 
ind who saw education as the most im 
Plato 
Athens on 
-which has 


human betterment. 
unique 


tool ot 


portant 
based his school in 


personal inspiration infer- 


ences for today 


LIBRARY CAREER CONFERENCE 


April 18, 1959 


Recognizing the fact that there are 
nore library positions than there are 
ualified librarians to fill them, the re- 
ruitment committees of the library asso- 
iations in Southern California are join- 
ng with the School of Library Science 
of the University of Southern California 
another Library Career Con 
the USC campus on Saturday, 
There is no charge 


to. sponsor 
ference at 
April 18 to attend. 
At 9:30 light refreshments will be ser- 
ved in the Colonial rooms of the Doheny 
Library. At ten, a group of librarians 
representing different areas will speak 


Hancock 


dise ussion 


the recruits in the 
After that small 


Auditorium 
groups will 


Another 
speaker was 


thinker who influenced the 
Ralph W. Emerson, the 
Socrates of America, who objected to the 
education of his day because it was di 
Emerson felt that 
all of history ts a Actusiiteiheis of man’s 
genius; 


rected toward the past 


that to recapture the wisdom of 
the past is not enough; man’s character is 
of the greatest importance 
Thoreau, another American, 
all time in WW’ 


wrote for 
The test of a great 
man is in the things he can do without” 
Thoreau never met a 
his capacities 


alde HN, 
man who used 
Today, in spite of all our 


only a small | 
Too many 


libraries, 
er cent of the people read 
ane conscientious objectors to 
learning. In the presence of five million 
alcoholics, two million delinquents, and 
800,000 in state hospitals, and with racial 
tensions mounting, how much ought we 
and books ? 

‘Man is made wise not by 
the logic of the past, but by the interpre- 
tation of the future’. Dr. Mayer called 
for a way of life which anticipates the 
future and which stresses man’s unlimited 
possibilities for self-definition and crea- 
tive growth 


to invest in education 
Shaw said, 


be formed 
maturity. 
The program ts intended primarily for 


according to interest and 


high school and college students, al- 
though librarians may bring promising 


junior high school students. 

An estimate of the expected attendance 
is necessary to plan adequately. Librarians 
in high schools 
mailed 


and colleges have been 
announcements with reservation 
forms. Anyone who did not receive this 
announcement may make reservations by 
March 15, indicating the number of per 
sons who will attend. 

Send your reservations to: 

Miss Janet MacQuat 

Alexander Fleming Junior High Schoo! 

25425 Walnut Street 


Lomita, California 


XUM 


























ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES URGES 
— LET YOUR VOICE BE HEARD 


Ernest R. Geddes of the 49th District, 
speaking at Riverside in November, 
spiced his serious thoughts with proofs 
of a healthy sense of humor. As a friend 
of libraries he has supported the long 
dreamed-of library Services 
plan, promoted by the Association, He 
assured his hearers that a bill would be 
introduced again this year at the proper 


consultant 


time, and go through the legislative 
mill—being framed and presented, get- 


ting a committee hearing, coming under 
consideration by the appropriations com- 
mittee, and eventually, if all goes well. 
rating a final hearing and a vote 
During the time that the bill lies in the 
hopper, and legislators have time to study 
it, librarians should send in information, 
practical and clear, to substantiate the 
need the bill is tailored to serve. Indivi 
duals ought to write, even though their 
organizations speak for them also. 





FLASH!! 





FLASH!! 
ON FEBRUARY 3 ASSEMBLYMAN ERNEST R. GEDDES INTRODUCED 
THE SCHOOL LIBRARY CONSULTANT BILL . . . No. 1009. 


Librarian . Let your voice be heard! 
LEGISLATIVE ALERT ! SCHOOL LIBRARY 
Maurine S. Hardin, Legislative Co- SUPERVISION 
ordinator, says: “In the mail soon—Legis- Last summer the Immaculate Heart College 
lative Letter No. 1. Watch for it! In- Library sponsored an institute on School Li 
j ede : : ae brary Supervision, directed by Elenora Alex 
; ; ; YTR 4 
cluded with it will be YOUR ander. president of the American Association 
Roste of California Ba gislators of School Librarians and Director of Scho 
tl th important tt em Library Services at Houston, Texas. Partici 
weil : m- Bee ' 
together with important committee met pants presenting papers included Elizabeth 


bers and their chairmen. Put in on PER- 
MANENT FILE USE IT. 

Included also will be the latest infor- 
mation concerning our bill for Consul- 
tant Services, and its new number; and 
further information concerning a new 
bill to revise Section 8273 of the Educa- 
tion Code. 

Keep in touch with members of your 
well as 


Legislative Committee, as your 


Legislative Representatives.” 


Williams. head of Library Service in L.A. City 
Schools, and Grace Dunkley, Library Coordina 
tor at Bellflower, plus out-of-state talent 

The broad coverage of topics. now included 
in a published report. makes the document of 
interest to administrators. library supervisors 
and librarians. Available for two dollars fron 
Immaculate Heart College Library, 2070 | 
Live Oak Drive. Los Angeles 28 


There are books of which the backs and 


covers are by far the best parts 
Charles Dicker 








OPENED WITH PRAYER AND PHILOSOPHY 


Mrs. 


LOUCILE 


HECKMAN, 


Roosevelt JHS, Compton, California 


When will the library open?” was 
the constant query that greeted me on 
camp at the beginning of last year. 


faa junior high library had been closed 


for three years and students and faculty 
were eagerly awaiting the new building 


and equipment 

In January, after 
from the old library, from warehouses, 
teachers’ shelves and the doors 
pened to appreciative patrons and has 
been a most busy offering 
service to over and a 
faculty of 49 

Although I was a teacher converted to 
librarianship with a heritage of growing 
up in oe environs of a public library, 
this position as the school librarian 
was a distinct challenge to me 

My experiences | probably have not dif- 
greatly 


assembling books 
closets, 


place since, 


1100 students 


fered from those of other librari- 
ans. I feel the responsibility to arouse in- 
terest in reading; I realize that the words 


err you” need not be uttered when 
sarkling eyes reflect the satisfaction of 

the right book for the right child.” 
When I over some of those 

first librarian moments, I recall one morn- 


reminisce 


ing when just before school a_ teacher 
requested all the Newberry = Calde- 
ott award books to be sent to her by 


first period. Just as I was sethanalaiian 
the Assistant Principal unex- 
arrived to confer about some 


urriculum materials. When I was trying 


this order 
pectedly 
» be most dignified, a student rushed up 
asking for radar, 


KERN COUNTY CAREER DAY 


High school library assistants will be 
visiting Pacific Yeast Products at Wasco 
this spring to tour the new plant and 
research center, and to inspect the 
scientific library there, where Herta 
Fischer is librarian. The plant develops 
and produces antibiotics, 
amins, etc., 


interrupt books on 


enzymes, vit- 
through fermentation pro- 
cesses. So reports Mrs. Christina Mash- 
taire, librarian at East Bakersfield High 
School 


and another pleaded, “WHEN would 
Old Yeller be in?” and just then the 
bugles blew for me to lead my forty 
home room 7th graders in the Pledge of 
Allegiance! 

Nor do I forget how heavy my spirits 
were the day that I had to sever my first 
book order exactly in half when the bud- 
get just wouldn't stretch. And I had so 
carefully weighed the merits of each se- 
lection, feeling we fad to have that book. 

Whether we be a new or an estab- 
lished librarian, we must radiate enthu- 
siasm. Teachers need to be aroused to 
greater integration of the library and 
classroom activities; to be spurred on 
ward to personal growth in reading. Ad- 
ministrators should be informed about 
our library services—and greater support 
of our libraries will accrue. We must con- 
tinually increase our own knowledge in 
order to inspire others to learn; we must 
pray for patience to endure the endless 
questions; and we must keep the under- 
standing heart toward those we serve. 


NEW LIBRARY FILM 


Congratulations to L 


Herman Smith, recent 
state president of SLAC, who has again 
ollaborated in the production of a film. of 
particular interest to school librarians. Several 


years ago Herman wrote the script, and his 
ibrary at Pasadena City College provided the 


background for a very successful film, “Keys 


to the Library designed especially for junior 
college students but used also in many high 
schools. This time a new film provides spect 
heally for the junior and senior high school 
vel. Entitled “Library Research in High 
School the new 16-mm. film in sound and 


olor was also produced by Kugler-Baker Pro 


juctions, with Herman as script-writer and |i 
brary consultant (sce advertisement on page 
9) John Mutr High School Library in 
Pasadena is depicted in the film. Brief instruc 
tion is given in the use of the card catalog 
the encyclopedia, the dictionary, and_ the 
Reader's Guide, and an explanation of — the 
construction of Dewey Decimal numbers 
Incidentally. Herman has jumped the fence 


nto another pasture, having become the As 
Dean of Extended Day at 
City College. His successor will be 
Asst. Librarian at 


sistant Pasadena 


Wim. K 
Grainge! Bakerstield Col 


r¢ 


Steeped in dreams* 


Can 7 Watt Seven Year? 


CHARLOTTI 


Life aboard a cargo ship from Los 
Angeles to Liverpool via the Panama 
Canal, provided an object lesson in the 
value of love of reading. As the 


lazy tropical days wore on, 


long, 
those who 
lacked this resource were bored and rest- 
less; the reveled in a 


lifetime opportunity. 


In Scotland's 
a romantic 


readers once-in-a- 


Tweed Valley we 
beginning where we 
the ghost of Scott’s horse, 
admire that 


round 
yorned 
in stopping to 


author's favorite 


view made 


glorious with October foliage. Dublin 
gave us the opportunity to see “The 


at the Abbey The- 
appropriately anti-English 
atmosphere. England oozed reminders ot 
old book friends trom = every 
pot: Oxford and the Bodleian—with a 
view out the window of the quiet little 
varden where Lewis Carroll walked: the 


and the Stars”’ 
atre, in an 


Plow 


chimney- 


Cheshire cheese with its evocation of 
Johnson and his world; Stoke Poges, 
Stratford, the Peter Pan statue in Ken- 


sington Gardens. These are indeed names 
to conjure with, and memories to hold 


closely for all the years ahead 
Dublin's Trinity College gave us the 


wonderful sight of the world-famous 


Book of Kells, 


beautiful 


sometimes called the most 
book in the It is kept 
glass case a sheltering cur 
different page 
day. No reproduction, 


world 
in a behind 


tain, and is turned each 


however lovely, 


affords quite the same delight as the 
original with its aura of fresh and still 
living beauty created so long ago by 
hands now turned to dust 

We visited many libraries in many 
lands, and of them all I think the love 


*Dreams of anticipation, and dreams 


membrance 


**Study: A.B-UC Los Angeles; A.M.-USC 

Library training at UC 
UCLA 
lic. & Catalog 
Board ot Educ 


Berkeley. Exper 
Beverly Hills Pub 
(JC level) L.A 


Library 
Dept 


ence 


A. CAVELL* 


re 


liest is the Escorial in Spain 
gives 
soft color. The ceiling 
ings hang 
long center are beautiful old 


t 
tIluminated manuscripts. The 


a first impression oF a great glow 

Is dec rated, paint 
along the walls, and down the 
CasSCS ( 
lower walls 
th brown wood 


are lined with satin-smoc 





en bookcases, filled with books shelve 
spine-to- the-wall because the gold fore 
edges give the final touch of color to the 
room. Some of the monks apparer 
preter ease-of-use te beat since 
author-title notation was pencilled on the 
fore-edge of an occasional book 

Two things remain outstanding in my 
impressions of Europeans. First is their 
hearteningly high regard tor both educ 


educators; the whole area 
with 
Second 1s their 


Libraries and 


tion and 
education is treated erlousness and 
: . 

respect widespread in- 


terest in reading bookstores 


‘1 
CCONOMICALLY 


It ts 


lobbies and 


are everywhere, even in 
struggling countries like Jugoslavia 
customary for hotel 
cottee 


libraries 


cares, 


houses to be used as tnformal 


Magazines and newspapers are 


an important part of restaurant equip- 
ment, and are Waiters 
automatically brought us copies of the 


New York Herald Tr Illus 


trated London found 


constantly nm use 


tbune or the 
News, and we 
pleasant to be able to join the natives 
itable 


vur orders 


sO pro an occupation while a 
t 


The memory of many © sights 


sounds can be brought back to add verve 


to both professional and personal life 
To a school librarian there is a very 
special pleasure in treading vround si 
thickly sown with the seeds of literature 


through the ages. The lavish array 
memorials makes it dithcult tO select trom 


+} fe Ve } 
the great wealth of literary shrines 


Two questions | have: How can I wait 


seven years for another leave? and Why 
do most teachers tail to take advantage 
of so unequalled an opportunity 








Colorful Solution 


MULTICOLORED CATALOG FOR EASIER PATRON USE 


GILBERT 


Material 


Tn WIHCHON AL 


different colored cards 
to describe 15 avatlable 


By using 
the card catalog 
types of teaching aids, the Instructional 
Materials Center of the Palo Alto 
hed School District helps its patrons find 
quickly what they would use 
was planned by Dr 
Howard Halversen to provide immediate 
materials for 
teachers. The scheme is easily learned, 


The new < atalog 


identification of specific 


used, and expanded to show new forms 
of teaching devices. 

Several different plans presented them- 
selves for describing the Center's hold- 
ings in the card catalog. For example, it 
would have been possible to place all 
the descriptive cards for one particular 
type of material (e.g. filmstrips) in one 
set of drawers, a second type of material 
(e.g. phonograph records) in another 
set of drawers and so on. Obviously. this 
thought was rejected because it would be 
confusing to the public. It was also 
known that the traditional white catalog 
card was not able to give immediate 
identification. A previous at- 
tempted method of ruling a heavy col- 


specinc 


ored line across the top of each white 
catalog card to identify it as describing 
a special type of mi iterial had not given 
the rapid recognition that was anticipated 
from it. 

The choice of colored catalog cards 
seemed to give these advantages: Ly oat 
was possible to describe in one traditional 
library catalog all of the Center's materi- 
als; 2) the patron's time would be saved 
when searching for specific teaching aids; 
3) it suggested that only a minimum of 
time would be required to orient teach- 
ers to its composition; 4) it offered the 
advantage of speed when filing; 5) it 


*BS. Kent State: MA, U of Denver (Librari- 
anship): MS in ED, U of Indiana (A 
V): PA. 1 wife. 2 daughters: PD. 1 car: 
foreign travel, S. Pacific. Uncle Sam's 


travel bureau: collector Circusana 


FirEs* 
onsultant, Palo Alto 


permitted a quick check for any filing 
errors; 6) the colored catalog cards made 
it possible and practical for the clerical 
assistants to initiate some routines. 
Color code as used in the Center 


White Professional Library Books 
Burnt Orange Artifacts 

Green Exhibits 

Yellow Filmstrips 


Blue Pamphlets 

Pink Picture Sets 

Brown Publishers Samples 
Orange Phonograph Recordings 


Red Study Prints 
Gray Movies 
Tan 2 x 2 Slides 


Buff View Master Reels 
White with black line 
White with red line 


Guides 

County Filmstrips 
& Movies 
Tan Tape Recordings (Above the call 
number is the indication /ape) 
When filing the cards under subject 
entry, two plans presented themselves. 
First, all cards could be interfiled under 
the particular subject regardless of color. 
Secondly, cards of one color could be 
brought together within one alphabet 
under the particular subject, and a con- 
sistency given to the total catalog ar- 
rangement by arbitrarily predetermining 
the order in which the colors were to be 
filed. The latter method was chosen. It 
was felt that this enabled the patron to 

find specific material more swiftly. 
The card catalog is apparently  satis- 
factory to our public though publics 
tend to accept indiscriming itely any cata- 
log prepared for them. For the staff, who 
work with it daily, it seems to have ac- 
complished the advantages mentioned 
above. Q.E.D., there is nothing top sec- 
ret about it. Visitors are welcome; one 
of whom may haply suggest a refinement. 

* o* ok oko 

NOTE: Readers interested in this problem 


may read San Francisco's solution; May 
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Whose Job Is It? 


LIBRARY - VISIT DISCIPLINE 


By WARREN B. HIcKs, 


As librarians we are all working for 
the ultimate, the ideal that the library ts 
the ‘center of the In this ulti- 
mate, the library becomes a laboratory 
and workshop which requires regular 
With class visits comes the 
problems of library-visit discipline. 


school.’ 


class visits 


On the practical level, few school Ii- 
brarians would say that they have reached 
the ideal or ultimate. But on a same prac- 
tical level we are faced with the situation 
The kind of library-visit 
discipline practiced can deter or imple- 
ment the goal. If the 


teachers may 


of class visits. 


reaching of our 
library is too y, then 
feel that the students can’t achieve. On 
the other hand, if the atmosphere is too 
restrictive the 


NOISY, 


teacher and the students 
may feel that there isn’t enough freedom. 


In solving this problem the first and 
primary rule that must be followed is 
that the librarian must have the responsi- 
bility and authority to 
conduct in the library. 


mga 
Most schools 


control 


organized on the ‘‘scalar” principle a 
tapering authority. Each ‘executive’ at 


every level is responsible for all of the 
functions to be performed directly below 
him. 


In this type of organization there is the 
placing of fixed responsibilities and the 
establishing of definite supervi- 
sion. There is no place for divided auth- 
ority or the line is broken and confusion 
is the result. Since the responsibility of 
the library is delegated to the librarian, 
activities such as class visits are a function 
that comes within his area of fixed re- 
sponsibility. Thus the teacher and the 
students, in a technical sense, come under 


the supervision of the librarian while in 
the library. 


lines of 


Again on a practical basis no librarian 
is going to wave this ‘big stick”” over any 
teacher's head unless the conduct of that 
teacher's class is not up to the standards 


Head Librarian, 


Lodi Union High School 


set to create a learning atmosphere in the 
library. These standards should be realis 
tic standards arrived at by 
Jibrarian Teachers and stu- 
dents should be briefed on the rules or 
standards before visiting the library. 


A good ag rule t 
the library is 
not a place t 
possible, try 


teacher and 
cooperation 


is that 
er for work and study, 
» hold a social 


to follow 


session. It 


have areas where groups 


can work and talk together and other 
ireas of quiet study. As a service agency, 
take into consideration each individual 


situation. If there ts only one class in the 
to be disturbed 
and the teacher and the students need 

be working aloud, 


no reason for not 


library and no one else 


then there would be 
permitting it. 


Another point that should be made 
clear is that the rules or standards should 
include the stipulation that when 
visits the library, the teacher stays with 
the class. Just because the class is in the 


class 


library does not free the teacher from be- 
ing responsible for the conduct of his 
students. It simply means that the teacher 
and students have entered an area that ts 


under the librarian’s supervision. 


I think we all 
quite 


agree that it would be 
confusing to the students if the 
library was not 
consistent with the control practiced in 
the classroom. It naturally follows that 
the student would be confused if the li- 
brarian had no authority when he was 
in the library as part of a class but had 
authority when he came to the library as 
an individual. 


teacher's control in the 


In working towards our goal, we must 


have neither a “social” or ‘prison’’ atmo- 


sphere in the library. What we must have 
is a “working” atmosphere set up co- 
operatively by the teachers and librarians 
under the supervision of the person who 
of the library 


is in charge the librarian. 











AID TO THE SCHOOL LIBRARIAN 


Education Index Items - M. Limbocker — Book Review Committee - N. Section 


Hanna. Historical fiction and 


other reading preferences for classes mn 


| Ovasa, 


munior and senior high schools and col- 
ge. 6th ed. 280 p. McKinley Pub. 
Co., 809 N. 19th St., Phila 30. 1958. 


B27). 


ic 


Ludington, Flora Belle. Books and Ir- 
bravies: tools of the academic world 
I4 p. ALL.A., 1958 

Hall, Elvajean. Books to build on; first 
hooks to buy . 79 p. R. R. Bowker, 
1957. $2.00. 

Lerea, Joan O. Recordings useful in the 
teaching of U.S. history (Ed. Bulletin 
Service). 10 p. Northern Illinois Uni- 
versity, Educational Materials Center, 
DeKalb, Ill. 1958? $ .15. 

Koskey, Thomas A. Bulletin boards foi 
holidays and seasons; a handbook for 
teachers. 31 p. Fearon, 1958. $1.50. 

Starr, John W. Selected reading games 
and devices for the intermediate grades 
(Curriculum Bulletin #186). 20 
University of Oregon, School of Edu- 


os > 


cation, 1958. $ .75. 


BOOKBINDING 


For Libraries and Schools 
Our exclusive specialty since 1909 


* 


bound. 


MAGAZINES © substantially 


Missing numbers supplied. 
FICTION rebound in attractive Picture 
Covers and impregnated buckram. 


TEXTBOOKS rebound to match style 
of original covers. A rebound book 
will outwear four new copies. 


* 
EXCELLENT WORKMANSHIP 
INTELLIGENT SERVICE 
“We Know How’ 
* 


FOSTER & FUTERNICK 


| COMPANY 


444 Bryant Street San Francisco 7 





Gaver, Mary V. Every child needs a 
school library. 16 p- A:L:A. 1958: 

California, Department of Education. Bu- 
reau of Elementary Education. Evala- 
ating the elementary school. (Bulletin 
v. 27, no. 8.) 70 p. The Bureau, 1958 

Connecticut. Department of Education 
School library program (Bulletin no 
88). 40 p. The Department, 1958. 

Educational Film Guide, 1954-1958: a 
catalog of 6326 16mm films. 448 p 
H. W. Wilson, 1958. 

Illinois Association of Teachers of Eng 
lish. Committee on teaching aids. 
Teaching aids in the English language 
arty: an annotated and = critical list. 
85 p. National Council of Teachers of 
English, 1958. 

Merritt, Eleanor... Sources of elementar} 
school soctal studies materials (Anstruc- 
tional materials bul. biblio. no. 1). 
13 p. Iowa State Teachers College, 
Curriculum Laboratory, Cedar Falls, 
1957. $ .20. 





Gaylords 


Since 1896 
LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
e 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 


BOOKMENDING MATERIALS 


Prompt Shipment on All 
Library Supplies and Furniture. 
Please write for our Catalog 


Gaylord Bros., Inc. 


STOCKTON, CALIF. 
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| FOR THE RELUCTANT READERS 


Lost some readers along the way? 
What are your rescue plans ? 


Do you know there are two new books in the Teen-Age Tales 
series? Book A and Book B — just published—are written 
on a THIRD GRADE READING LEVEL, but maintain a 


mature level of interest. 


The subjects of these 7 een-Age Tales are the young person's 
world—sports, school, family, first job, first romance. Short, 
rapid-moving, gripping — these stories will have reluctant 
readers reading, and liking it, in no time Hat! Try Teen-A ge 
Tales, Book A and Book B, with junior high school students 
and those who will soon be part of the teen-age group. You'll 


be surprised. Former reluctant readers will be delighted! 


| TEEN-AGE TALES 


BOOK A ‘ BOOK B 


Regina Heavey and Harriet Stewart 


©. C. Heath aud Company 


182 Second St., San Francisco 5 


ADDITIONAL NEW NAMES OF S.L.A.C.—SOUTHERN SECTION 


Beach, Eleanor E. (L), California H.S., $800 Mills Ave., Whittier 


Beck, Sally (L) 
Belton 


, Irving Jr. High, 3010 Estara Ave., L.A. 65 
Alice M. (L), Santa Barbara Jr. College, Santa Barbara 


Bishop, Mrs. Edith (Co), L.A. Public Library, 630 W. Fifth St., L.A. 17 


Bonner, Mrs. Lucy G. (L), 
Bradley, Mrs. Nicolina ( 
Brewer, Mrs. Hope H. (L 
Burmester 
Cleaves, 


Mrs. Mary W. (L), L.A. City Schools 


Lynwood H.S., 12124 Bullis Rd., Lynwood 

L), Edison & Burroughs Schools, Long Beach 

), Mark Keppel H.S., 501 E. Hellman Ave., Alhambra 
Mrs. Lois (L), Beverly Hills H.S., 211 Moreno Dr., Beverly Hills 


Cowan, Mrs. Rebecca C. (L), Mira Costa H.S., 701 So. Peck, Manhattan Beach 


Crumb, Myer L. 
Davidson, Mrs. Cleo (TL), 
Farol C. (L) 
Eberle, Mrs. Leonore C. (L) 
Fielder, Sybil M. (L), 
Free Robert F. (L) 
Gregory, Florence M. ( 
Helen M. (L), 
Jones, Mrs. June 


Kastman 


Davidson 


land 
Herney 
Vanja (L), 


Kramer, Mrs 
Lawless, Dolores M. (L) 


(Co), San Luis Obispo County Schools, San Luis Obispo 
Riverside Drive Elementary School, 13061 Riverside Dr., 
Stevenson J.H.S., 725 Indiana St., L.A. 23 

, Morningside H.S., 10500 Yukon, Inglewood 2 
Claremont J.H.S., 666 N. Mountain Ave., Claremont 

, Helix H.S., 7323 University Ave., La Mesa 

L), Banning H.S., 1500 Avalon, Wilmington 

L.A. City College, 855 No. Vermont Ave., L.A. 29 
(DiL), Carlsbad Union School Dist., 801 Pine Ave., Carlsbad 
Northridge J.H.S., 17960 Chase St., Northridge 

Ellanora H. (L), Jordan H.S., 6400 Atlantic Ave., Long Beach 5 
Polytechnic H.S., 1600 Atlantic Ave., Long Beach 13 


Leong, Bernard K. S. (Dil), Fontana Unified School Dist., 9680 Citrus Ave., Fontana 


Loge, Mrs. Helen M. (AL) 


Cope J.H.S., 1100 W. Cypress, Redlands 


MacDowell, Mrs. Gladys T. (S), L.A. City Schools, 1205 W. Pico Blvd., L.A. 15 


Maley, Belle A. 
Mescall, Mrs. Sally (L), 
Molloy, Mrs. Ann 
Primmer, Una, (Co), 


(L), Gompers J.H.S., 234 E. 112th St., L.A. 61 

La Cumbre J.H.S., Modoc Road, Santa Barbara 

(S), Professional Library, L.A. Board of Education, 450 N. Grand, L.A. 12 
L.A. City Schools, 1205 W. Pico Bivd., L.A. 15 


Sister Mary Marguerite Dolore, (L), Holy Family Girls H.S., 321 E. Elk Ave., Glendale 


Smith, Mrs. Mary R. (Co) 


, L.A. County Public Library, 322 S. Broadway, L.A. 53 


Sperry, Edith G. (HL), Santa Monica City College, 1815 Pearl St., Santa Monica 


Swenson, Ethel (L), 


Peary J.H.S., 1415 Gardena Blvd., Gardena 


Torkelsen, Alice (L), San Marcos H.S., Santa Barbara 
Venable, Mrs. Ima (L), Stephens J.H.S., Santa Fe & Columbia, Long Beach 


Wright, Jewel W. (Co) 


, L.A. City Schools, 1205 W. Pico Bivd., L.A. 15 


LIST OF COORDINATORS 


Addendum and Erronenm 


The Director of the Instructional 
Materials Center, 1212 East Lincoln Way, 
Auburn ts a librarian and as such is con- 
as Consultant to the schools in 
y. The Instructional Mater- 
ials Center also serves Nevada and Sierra 
Counties with book services. The Center 
is established under the Superintendent 
of Schools, as a combined 
book library.”’ 

Mrs. Wilma S. Rogers, Director 
Mrs. Mildred Tindall, Assistant 


sidered 
Placer County 


audio-visual- 


V.W. Marshall, Director of Instruction, 
Chino Schools. 


It is with books as with men: a very small 
number play a great part, the rest are lost in 
the multitude Voltaire 


lo Januar) Director } 


“Most of the schools of VENTURA 
COUNTY are served by the Ventura 
County Library: Mrs. Mildred Spiller, 
County Librarian, and Mrs. Isabel Robb, 
School Librarian. Five high schools and 
26 elementary districts contract for ser- 
vice.” 


* * 


Mrs. Jeannetta Powell, Dir. of Librar- 
ies, Hillsborough Schools, 545 Euca- 
lyptus Ave., Hillsborough. (5 libraries ) 


Miss Bernice Braddon, Supervising 
Librarian; Mr. E. Ben Evans, Director 
of Instructional Materials, 2000 24th 
St., Bakersfield. (Grades 9-14, cover- 
ing 60% of area of Kern County) 


“It is a tie between men to have read the 


same. books.”’ Ralph Waldo Emerson 
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